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There’s a whole world for boys ; and girls 


to explore in these books from 





NEW TOWN IN TEXAS 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. ‘Miss Johnson not only knows 
children but is able to capture them in the 
pages of her book . . . a vigorous story .. . 
exciting reading. Abby is an amusing little 
girl and children will thoroughly enjoy her 
wonderful Texas.”—Childhood Education. 

Ages 9-14. $3.50 





THE JOLLY TAILOR AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 


By LUCIA MERECKA BORSKI and KATE B. MILLER. Illustrated by 
Kazimir Klepacki. Tales of spirit and humor from Poland, told by Mrs. 
Borski in a way that preserves their native, Old World spirit. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE TALE OF THE WARRIOR LORD 
By MERRIAM SHERWOOD. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. “Dis- 


tinguish version of the story of the Cid . . . It is not often so sound a 
work of scholarship is conducted in the interest of children . . . excitingly 
readable . . . spiced by excellent pictures.”—Saturday Review. 

All ages. $3.50 


THE UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES 
By ELLA YOUNG. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. “Of all Ella Young’s 


beautiful books none is more beautiful than this one . . . A book for 
readers of any age who love tales of beauty and wonder.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


THE WONDER SMITH AND HIS SON 


By ELLA YOUNG. Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. “A real treasure 
trove."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. “A delightful book . . . a valuable 
document of research.”—Catholic World. All ages. $3.00 






JOCK’S CASTLE 


By KATHARINE GIBSON. Illustrated by Vera Bock. “Chock full of 
delightful humor and characterization. Unlimited in age appeal. . . 
drawings are delightful.”—Library Journal. Ages 8-12. $3.25 


All books clothbound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY ° 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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TWENTY-ONE CHILDREN 


By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Pictures in color by the author. In 
simple, rhythmic text the story of a typical week in an elementary 
school. 634 x 9. 32 pp. Sidestitched, reinforced. Grades 1-3 $2.25 


CAPPY AND THE JET ENGINE 


By DUANE BRADLEY. Pictures by Alice Cosgrove. In story form, 
a superb explanation of how the jet engine works. 6 x 8. 128 pp. 
Grades 3-5 $2.95 


MYSTERY IN THE SQUARE TOWER 


By ELIZABETH HONNESS. Pictures by Velma Ilsley. A new ad- 
venture of the Day twins, Judy and Jonathan, involving a parrot, a 
curiously contrived box and the occupants of a mysterious old house. 
534 x 8. 192 pp. Grades 4-6 $2.50 A 


HOUSEBOAT GIRL Selection 


By LOIS LENSKI. Pictures by the author. This warm, happy, reg- 


ional story of a nine-year-old girl who lives in a houseboat on the of New Books 


Mississippi River will bring the river and its people closer to boys 
and girls all over the country. 642 x 82. 192 pp. Grades 4-6 $3.00 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF GERMANY for School 
By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and WERNER KRUSCH. Phofo- Libraries from 


graphs. Germany, past and present, scenic, historical and artistic, 


clearly and accurately described. Portraits of the Nations Series. LIPPINCOTT 
6x 8%. 128 pp. Grades 7-9 $2.75 


THEY SAW AMERICA FIRST 
By KATHERINE and JOHN BAKELESS. Illustrated with old paint- 


ings, engravings and a map. The story of America’s explorers from 
Columbus to Lewis and Clarke. 55% x 85%. 256 pp. 
Grades 9-12 $3.95 


LENS MAGIC 


3y FRANCES ROGERS. Illustrations by the author. The fascinating ~*& 
story of the development of the lens from the 13th century to the 
present day, and what it has-meant to science. 55% x 85g. 192 pp. 
Grades 5-7 $2.75 


SELECTIVE SERVICE: 
A GUIDE TO THE DRAFT 


By ALF EVERS. A handbook for the teen-age boy, answering all 
questions about the draft and how it will affect him. 534 x 8. 224 pp. 
Grades 11-12 $2.95 


DRAWN FROM MEMORY 


By ERNEST H. SHEPARD. Famous illustrator of the “Pooh” books, 
“Wind In the Willows,” etc., tells and illustrates the story of one 
enchanting year in his London boyhood. Over 100 drawings. 

6% x 8%. 200 pp. Grades 6 up $3.75 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Elementary & Junior High School 
BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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The NEW 7 


th (1957) 
EDITION of the 


STANDARD CATALOG 


for 


High School Libraries 











= MORE THAN 3500 books 
recommended in the Catalog were 
carefully selected by a _ represen- 
tative group of experienced librar- 
ians and specialists in both fiction 
and nonfiction on the junior and 
senior high school levels. 


THE CATALOG is used in over 
20,000 schools in the United States 
and Canada and in many public li- 
braries. This edition supersedes its 
predecessors as the official buying 


guide in many states for high schools 
and junior high schools. 


“Planned especially for school li- 
braries but useful also as a guide to 
selection of books for smaller public 
libraries and as a help in the correct 
cataloging and classification of the 
books listed. The large amount of 
analysis makes it useful also as an 
index.” Constance Winchell’s 
GUIDE TO REFERENCE 
BOOKS, 7th Ed. 


CONTAINS 3 “EASY-TO-FIND” SECTIONS: 


PART i—Dictionary Catalog 
PART 2—Classified Catalog 


PART 3—Directory of Publishers & Addresses 


The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries is also available—for those 
who may desire it—with a CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT bound in, pre- 
pared by a Committee of the Catholic Library Association. Those who 
wish their Catalog with the CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT are asked to 
please make a specific request for it. 





SOLD ON THE SERVICE BASIS — WRITE FOR YOUR RATES TODAY 
Dep't LP — SL 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





963 University Avenue 
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AASL PROGRAM 
MIDWINTER MEETING 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tuesday, January 28 


ee S| ry AASL Board of Directors (closed) 

8:30-10:00 p.m.........AASL Program Coordinating Committee (closed) 

SI NNN RR 08 5.514. ai.0 9) + aya id, stim Suh He a CLA Membership Meeting 
Wednesday, January 29 

RRS een bs A Si, ear cant 8 ws fe aig. 9'-e aioe, BRIE IN a a: Saas oy eaacagel ALA Council 

EE a eee eee \ASL Business Meeting 

MS Hook 554.5 sacs cs wee Foe olote pee el ALA Membership Meeting 
Thursday, January 30 

els Ue Bich ik tes iat ee a aie Ae ee ew YASD Membership Meeting 

ae fgg Ed PREV ARI bee eee ETE ALA Council 
Friday, January 31 

IN EME 556-5 sare sans ne iei@ary ada Sanne State Assembly Breakfast (closed) 

10:00-1Z:00 NOON. ........ 66 School Library Supervisors—City, Town and 

County (closed) 
12:30-2:00 p.m......School Library Supervisors—State, Luncheon (closed) 
MIO PENN 655-4) hiiS a0 sid ore Cd A eo 5 AASL Board of Directors (closed) 











MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


BROTHER 
AGAINST BROTHER 


STORIES OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


Selected by PHYLLIS R. FENNER 


“Varied in approach, powerful and stirring 
in concept . . . maintains the excellence of 
her previous collections. What could be more 
‘fitting and proper’ than Sandburg, Benét, 
Kantor and Aldrich tolling the hymn of 
this war?"—Virginia Kirkus. Illus. by 


William R. Lohse. Cloth. Ages 12-16. $3.00. 











 ———WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16———— 
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FROM THE 





xecutive ecrelary 





ELEANOR €E.. AMLERS 





cor 





What a busy fall this has been! Sometimes it seems as if the work were 
impossible of accomplishment, but at the end of each week when I review the 
work done, I realize that at least we are making progress. In the fall a great 
deal of time must be spent on committee assignments, preparation of copy of 
\ASL organization for the December ALA Bulletin, and for the ALA Mem- 
bership Directory. 

Then, too, we have been facing the “battle of the budget.”” Lillian Batch- 
elor was in Chicago for the PEBCO meeting. Our requests for Standards Com- 
mittee and School Libraries were granted; also, smaller ones for special program 
work. Although we were given twelve hundred dollars for consultant centers 
and for additional travel for the Executive Secretary to attend national educa- 
tion meetings, this was less than half of our original request. The AASL office 
will lose most of the additional clerical help it has had during the past two 
vears. 

But all has not been gloom. |My ten-day trip to New Jersey and New York 
was filled with meetings and conferences. Included were long and productive 
sessions with Mary Gaver, attendance and speaking at the Saturday workshop 
of the New Jersey School Library Association, speaking to the students of the 
Graduate School of Library Service at Rutgers, attendance at the two-day session 
of the National Organizations Round Table at Arden House, and meetings 
with two AASL committees. Even with such a crowded schedule I managed 
to squeeze in attendance at three Broadway plays. 

I attended and spoke at the luncheon meeting of the High School Libra- 
rians of Chicagoland in October, prepared a paper to be given at the meeting 
of the Illinois Library Association in November (read by someone else be- 
cause I was ill with the flu); spent a day with Dr. Miriam Peterson and her 
staff in Chicago; attended the Miracle of Books Fair and luncheon in Chicago; 
played hostess to several out-of-town visitors; had many conferences with ALA 
staff members about various aspects of the AASL program. 

The exhibits and consultant centers, and AASL participation on the pro- 
gram of national education meetings, have been the most time-consuming plan- 
ning activities of the fall. This we all agree, however, is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the AASL program. 

At present we are looking ahead to the Midwinter meeting. In addition 
to the Board of Directors’ meetings, an open business session, and a breakfast 
meeting of the State Assembly, we are anticipating several committee meetings. 
We hope that all of you who have commitments will try to attend Midwinter. 
In due time schedule sheets will be sent to the Board of Directors and to com- 
mittee chairmen. 


Although this will reach the membership after the holiday season is past, 
may I wish for each of you, and for AASL, a truly rewarding year of 1958. 
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MARY V. GAVER 


The past three months have been 
a period of consolidating our forces— 
working for an adequate budget; try- 
ing to secure foundation help to ex- 
pedite the work of our Standards 
Committee (unsuccessful, so far); 
planning for our participation in edu- 
cational conferences. AASL has been 
represented at the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
by our Executive Secretary; at the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
by Agnes Krarup; at the National 
Council of Teachers of English by 
Naomi Hokanson, Jane Strebel and 
Eleanor Ahlers. In addition, I found 
the two days at the Joint Committee 
of the NEA-ALA, a very busy and 
stimulating experience. 

In the coming period one of your 
most important activities should be 
working on plans for observance of 
National Library Week. Sara _ Jaf- 
farian is our chairman and elsewhere 
in this issue suggests activities appro- 
priate to school librarians. This is a 
real opportunity for you to work 
closely with your colleagues in other 
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libraries in a big publi 
campaign which will be ca 
tional magazines and ne 

At Mid-Winter, the AASL Board 
will be considering future plans for 
this magazine. If you feel a separate 
magazine is important to the program 
of AASL, we need your comments at 
once. Write to me or to Eleanor 
Ahlers and give us your advice. We 
have received favorable comments 
and letters regarding the improved 
format and design of the October is 
sue of School Libraries. 

Word has just come from Norris 
McClellan, Editor, advising that she 
has obtained a leave of absence to 
teach in the library school, in Ankara, 
Turkey, departing in January. We are 
all deeply grateful to Norris for her 
loyalty and good work on the often 
difficult job of editing our publica- 
tion. We are proud that she has been 
chosen for this assignment, and we 
wish her success and happy landings 
in Ankara! 

In the meantime we trust that the 
excellent staff developed by Norris— 
Jean Hoffman, Olive de Bruler, and 
Jean McDonough—will carry on 
The officers intend to decide, no later 
than the Mid-winter Board meeting, 
on the very best person to take Norris 
place as editor. 

Finally, as you send in your 1958 
dues, please consider your divisional 
affiliations very carefully. AASL is 
in real need of representation in the 
newly-established divisions which now 
serve some of the needs of school li 
brarians—for example, the Reference 
Services Division, the Library Admin- 
istration Division (concerned with su 
pervision and with planning school 
library quarters), and the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, (con 
cerned with cataloging). As you sign 
up for type of work divisions, remem- 
ber that we get NO committee mem 
bership in these divisions unless school 
librarians are members! 
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When the Board of Directors of 
AASL held its final meeting in Kan- 
sas City last June and the theme, 
“Science and the School Library” was 
chosen for the January 1958 issue of 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, I am sure we 
did not realize what startling develop- 


ments were to take place in the 
science field. Certainly this Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year has been 


filled with events which will affect our 
future lives in many ways. Sputniks I 
and II have aroused criticism already 
of the science and mathematics pro- 
grams of the public schools in the 
United States. We can expect some 
rather significant changes as a result. 
If, however, we take a positive view of 
the future, we can expect some rich 
rewards as well as a frequent chal- 
lenge to us as librarians. 

Rewards often come in terms of the 
growth and development that our 
own students make. The little boy 
described in Miss Lively’s article 
(which appears on one of the follow- 
ing pages) who asked, “Why does it 
rain?” could well be the scientist who 
will perfect rocket transportation to a 
distant planet and the little boys and 
girls to whom you are now introduc- 
ing Millicent Selsam’s nature stories 
may be, one day, excited passengers 
on such a venture. 

The challenges which will be forced 
upon us as librarians will be nu- 
merous and varied. Rockets, satellites, 
atomic energy, television, medical re- 
search and other scientific terms have 
become magic words to youngsters as 
well as to adults. Inspired and in- 
quisitive readers are crowding our li- 
brary shelves. According to Dr. Dea- 
son’s and Miss Noonan’s research, also 
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described in this issue, many of us 
cannot be proud of our science collec- 
tions for we do not have enough up- 
to-date materials to meet student and 
teacher needs in many of our schools. 
We must be prepared to expand the 
science sections in our libraries rap- 
idly. Scientific research will become 
an exciting class experience in biol- 
ogy, physics and chemistry. A better 
knowledge of how to use the library 
will be a necessity. The library orien- 
tation program in your school may 
need revision. Perhaps you secondary 
school librarians will want to try the 
orientation program described by Miss 
Sealoff. 

“Science and the School Library” is 
a timely theme. 

In spite of Sputniks I and II, the 
phrase “A Balanced Library Collec- 
tion” has not become outdated. A 
good library must continue to meet 
all interests of all students. Keeping 
the collection “balanced” and promot- 
ing the use of all materials in the col- 
lection, regardless of subject, may be- 
come the most demanding challenge 
of all. 














STIMULATING SCIENTIFIC INTERESTS 








THE TRAVELING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


HILARY J. DEASON 
Director, Science Library Program 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, an _affilia- 
tion of 271 national scientific socie- 
ties, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, an agency of the United States 
Government dedicated to promoting 
the progress of science, are engaged in 
many programs to promote science 
education and increase the nation’s 
scientific manpower. One of these 
programs is the Traveling High 
School Science Library Program, an 
experimental project now in its third 
year which is administered by the 
AAAS and financed by NSF. 


Objectives of the Experimental 
Program 


The objectives of this experimental 
program are: (1) to stimulate an in- 
terest in reading science books; (2) to 
broaden the science background of 
high school students; (3) to encourage 
the choice of a scientific career by 
students with interests and abilities in 
science and mathematics; and (4) to 
demonstrate appropriate acquisitions 
for the high school library. 

The Traveling Science Library con- 
sists of 200 carefully selected books, 
which are being circulated this year 
to 216 senior high schools represent- 
ing each State in the United States and 
the Territory of Hawaii. Each school 
receives 50 books at a time which are 
retained for two months. Then an ex- 
change is made for another 50 books 
with another school in the general 
area, so that in the four periods of 


10 


two months each, a school has had an 
opportunity to use all-200 books. 

The books are nearly all adult 
books suitable for the general reader 
with a limited science background 
whose acquaintance with mathematics 
may not go beyond plane geometry. 
The small number of junior titles in- 
cluded have value for adults as well. 
A very few advanced books provide 
an incentive to the exceptional senior 
high student who likes a challenging 
book. 


Stimulation of Scientific Interests 


Since the stimulation of scientific 
interests among high school students 
is More necessary in non-metropolitan 
areas than in the larger cities, the fol- 
lowing criteria guide the selection of 
schools for the Traveling High School 
Science Library Program: (1) the 
school should be a senior high school 
or comparable private school situated 
in a non-metropolitan area with lim- 
ited or no local library facilities; (2) 
the school should have an enrollment 
of not less than 150 nor more than 
750 in the tenth to twelfth grades, in- 
clusive; (3) the school should have a 
library and employ a librarian; (4) 
courses should be offered in trigonom- 
etry, solid geometry, chemistry and 
physics and there should be a com- 
paratively good enrollment in these 
courses; (5) a significant percentage of 
the last graduating class should now 
be enrolled in degree curricula in ac 
credited colleges and universities; and 
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6) additional preference will be ac- 
corded schools who report that one 
or more teachers have attended or are 
enrolled to attend special institutes 
for science and mathematics teachers 
sponsored at many academic institu- 
tions by the National Science Founda- 
tion. 


The Effectiveness of the Program 


In an experimental program it is 
desirable to measure its effectiveness. 
The constantly increasing popularity 
of the program is indicated by the 
unexpectedly large volume of requests 
for the annotated catalog, BOOKS 
OF THE TRAVELING HIGH 
SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY, and 
by the interest in participation. Ap- 
plications for this year were more 
than twice the number that the pro- 
gram could accommodate, and next 
year’s disparity will probably be 


greater. This popularity does not tell 


us what the program is accomplishing 
in the schools that participate. There- 
fore a mathematical analysis was 
made of the circulation records at the 
66 program schools in 1955-56 and 
the 104 schools in 1956-57. In addi- 
tion, a questionnaire was administered 
to the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grade students at 59 of the partici- 
pating schools toward the close of the 
1956-57 school year. A detailed report 
on the analysis of the circulation rec- 
ords and the 15,427 student question- 
naire responses will be published 
early in 1958. There is space here to 
mention but a few of the findings, 
expressed in very general terms. The 
analysis of the evaluation materials 
was carried out under the direction 
of the program’s research officer, Mr. 
Frank G. Corder. 

The traveling science library books 
had a greater appeal to students who 
plan to go to college, for they were 
read by 48 per cent of that group (54 
per cent of the college-bound boys 
and 41 per cent of the college-bound 
girls). The interest in science among 
those who have no college plans was 
greater than expected, for 31 per cent 
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Well-read future scientists participate in fi- 
nal book selections for the traveling science 
library. 


of that group read books in the travel- 
ing library (35 per cent of the non- 
college boys and 25 per cent of the 
non-college girls). The science read- 
ing of the non-college group reflects 
the general public interests of these 
times. Their reading forecasts that 
careers as “scientific technicians,” for 
which vocational or on-the-job train- 
ing is required, are attractive to 
young men in particular. This latter 
observation is confirmed by other.data 
in the study. 


Student Questionnaire Reveals 
Interest Categories 


The student questionnaire listed 21 
general subject matter categories rep- 
resented by the books in the Travel- 
ing Science Library, and each student 
was asked to select not more than 
three that indicated his greatest read- 
ing interests. The six categories 
chosen most frequently suggest an ac- 
tive student concern about what 
science has to say on adolescent prob- 
lems and aspirations. These six cate- 
gories account for almost one-half of 
the choices of subject matter. The 
three categories most frequently se- 
lected are related to human aspects of 
science: (1) the human body; (2) how 
and why people behave as they do; 


1] 








High school students prepare for shipment 
456 cases containing 11,400 books to be cir- 
culated to 216 high schools and 9 teachers’ 
institutes, 


and (3) the lives of scientists. The re- 
maining three of the six most popular 
categories do not have the same ob- 
vious personal orientation, but they 
possess human relevancy and denote 
the questing spirit of youth: (4) rock- 
ets, airplanes, and guided missiles; (5) 
the sun, stars, and planets; and (6) 
exploration. 

The choices of young men and 
young women differed among the six 
commonest categories. The human 
body and behavior of people cate- 
gories represent 21 per cent of the fe- 
male choices but only 8.5 per cent of 
those of the males. ‘ihe exploration 
and the rockets, air planes and guided 
missiles categories accounted for 23 
per cent of the male and 6.5 per cent 
of the female choices. 

Some of the less popular cate- 
gories also revealed sex differences in 
reading tastes. Predominantly male 
preferences were mathematics, engi- 
neering, atoms and atomic power, 
and farming. Predominantly female 
choices were botany, and doctors and 
nurses. Interest in chemistry, zoology, 
geology, and history of science was 
shared almost equally by young men 
and young women. 

Questionnaires completed by school 
librarians at 56 of the 104 program 
12 
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schools (answering questionnaires wa 
voluntary) indicated that the Travel. 
ing High School Science Library rep: 
resented almost totally new reading 
resources at the program schools, 
These 56 schools had an average of 
15 of the 200 traveling library titles 
in their collections at the beginning 
of the year: 4 had none; 20 had from 
1 to 10; 21 had from 11 to 15; and 10 
had 26 to 40. One school had 43 titles 
at the beginning of the year, pur 
chased 29 additional books during the 
year, and expected to purchase the re. 
maining 140 before school opened in 
the fall of 1957. The 56 schools pur. 
chased an average: of 9 additional 
titles during the year. Thirty-four 
libraries indicated an intention of 
purchasing an average of 22 addi- 
tional titles. Nineteen school libra- 
rians stated that they had purchased 
additional titles, but gave no details, 
Thus, most of the schools that par- 
ticipated in the program last year 
have taken action to satisfy, in vary- 
ing degrees, the appetite for science 
reading stimulated by the traveling li- 
brary. Three schools indicated no in- 
tention of doing anything about 
science book purchases, and thus they 
are continuing to starve their science- 
hungry student readers despite the 
experience of the traveling library 
program. 

The AAAS is confident that all 
high schools can use the catalog of the 
Traveling High School Science Li- 
brary as an acquisition guide with the 
full assurance that the books will ap- 
peal to students who want “to be in 
the know” in this scientific world. 

The AAAS will welcome comments 
of students, teachers, librarians, and 
others concerning the traveling li- 
brary program, and also recommenda- 
tions of titles for the book list. (In 
suggesting books please mention au- 
thor, title, and publisher.) 


* * * 
AASL Committees are not included 
in this issue as usual since they were 
given in the December ALA Bulletin. 
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NATURE WRITING 














SCIENTIFIC AND NON-SCIENTIFIC 


MILLICENT E. SELSAM* 


The last ten years have seen the 
rise of an enormous number of chil- 
dren’s books on nature study and 
science subjects. Many are well writ- 
ten, present information in an easy 
way, have fine illustrations, and in 
general are attractive books. Since the 
subject matter deals with science, one 
would naturally think that all these 
books could be classified as scientific. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not 
the case. The question I want to deal 
with is precisely: “What makes a book 


scientific rather than just about 
science?” 
Science books fill a much needed 


place in the education of a child not 
because they give him enough facts to 
win a prize on a nature quiz pro- 
gram—or just give him a vast store of 
information. Science books are de- 
sirable and necessary when they ac- 
complish other things. One must ask 
whether a given book contributes to 
an understanding of the methods of 
science—observation and experiment; 
whether it relates its subject matter to 
appropriate principles of science; 
whether it helps to build science con- 
cepts; and whether it helps to develop 
desirable scientific attitudes. 

\ great deal of the vast body of 
scientific knowledge has been accum- 
ulated by the process of observation. 
This observation habit can be en- 
couraged in science books, and often 
iss A good book on trees, for ex- 
ample, would send a young person 
out newly aware of all the possible 
ways trees differ, would encourage 


him or her to look for flowers, fruit, 
and seed, to notice differences in bark 
and branch arrangements. 

But knowledge gathered from ob- 
servation alone is not enough. The 
best observer might be led merely to 
identify things in nature and make 
identification an end in itself, and not 
a step toward learning more about 
the thing named. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey once said, “Nature study does 
not ask finally, ‘What is the thing?’"— 
but ‘How does the thing live?’—and 
‘What does it do?’” 

For Darwin, also, observation was a 
process that led to, and was a part of, 
extensive experimentation. For young 
people, observation of natural facts 
should lead to an interest in discover- 
ing the cause of the processes and ac- 
tivities they observe. For example, you 
can teach children to be observant 
enough to notice that vines climb in 
different ways. If they look closely, 
they will find that some are clinging 
by roots or tendrils, or leaves, and 
that others are twined around sup- 
ports. But this is not enough. By 
what process do they climb? Can we 
experiment to find out more? When 
I started to write PLAY WITH 
VINES, I felt exactly the way Darwin 
did about his book CLIMBING 
PLANTS. He said “he found him- 
self so fascinated and perplexed by 
the revolving movements of tendrils 
and stems, that he secured seeds of 
many climbing plants and studied the 
whole subject.” The difference was 
that I had Darwin to lean on—and his 


*This article is a revision by the author of the address delivered on the -AASL Thursday 
afternoon program in Kansas City, June 27, 1957. . 
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investigations of the subject were the 
first in the field. 

The point is that scientific books 
should, where the subject matter 
makes it possible, make simple ob- 
servations lead to stimulating ques- 
tions that can be answered by simple 
experiments. Just watching the tip of 
a twining vine like the morning glory 
move around in a circle is exciting 
and teaches us a lot. But we miss so 
much if we don’t go beyond this ob- 
servation. Do the stems circle in any 
definite amount of time? What, if 
anything, influences the time period? 
Does the temperature affect it? Does 
light have anything to do with it? 
How do we go about finding out? 
What should our control be? Suppose 
we find out all we can about this 
morning glory stem; do we know 
about all twiners? What is the proper 
conclusion to be drawn from our ex- 
periments? 

Even the simplest of experiments 
can teach the values that only experi- 
mentation can give—the kind of 
thought that goes into the formula- 
tion of a problem; the understanding 
of the need for a control; the neces- 
sity for careful observation, and the 
drawing of proper conclusions from 
what is observed in the experiment. 
Experiences of this kind encompass 
the methods constantly in use in the 
scientific world and give a young per- 
son a glimpse of the processes that 
have helped to build up the tremen- 
dous body of scientific knowledge we 
now have. 

A good science book seeks to relate 
its subject matter to appropriate prin- 
ciples of science. I want to tell you 
here what I try to accomplish in writ- 
ing when presented with a book prob- 
lem. In “See Through The Jungle,” 
for example, there was a great temp- 
tation just to go along and describe the 
many outstanding and beautiful sam- 
ples of jungle life—the climbing vines, 
the orchids perched on the trees, the 
monkeys and so on. But when you de- 
scribe such life, there are opportunities 
for developing some important princi- 
ples. In the jungle, where there are 
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many layers of tree life piled one on 
top of another, there are countless 
adaptations to climbing. The vines or 
lianas climb by twining or sending out 
tendrils or little roots that cling to the 
bark of the trees and thus wind their 
way up through a mass of foliage to 
the light. Other plants get up into 
the light by the epiphytic habit—the 
way certain plants have of growing 
in moist nooks and crannies in for- 
est trees. The animals have many 
convergent adaptations for arboreal 
life—such as the sucking discs of tree 
frogs, the prehensile tail of monkeys, 
the strong toe nails that grasp a 
branch. Pointing out such material 
helps to illustrate an important prin- 
ciple—namely, that living things are 
adapted to the conditions in which 
they live. The jungle is alive with 
animals that resemble leaves, twigs, or 
vines, or whose colors blend in with 
their background so well that it is dif- 
ficult to see them. This gives the op- 
portunity for emphasizing the prin- 
ciple of “protective resemblance” in 
nature. There is hardly a science sub- 
ject that does not give such oppor- 
tunity of relating facts ‘to general 
principles of science. 

A good science book helps to build 
proper science concepts. One of the 
most common faults is the tendency 
to explain everything in nature in 
terms of purpose (the big name for 
this is teleology). It is unfortunately 
too easy to find examples of this. I 
will give you two. 

“The squirrel is storing the nut away 
for future use but it may never find it, 
and then it is just where Nature wants 
it for starting a new tree.’ 

“To Nature—all plants are important 
and must go on living.’ 


I submit that such teleological ex- 
planations are unscientific. They keep 
a young person from asking questions 
as to how such things came about. If 
Darwin or Wallace had been satisfied 
with such explanations, we would 
never have developed the concept of 
evolution—one of the most fruitful 
concepts in the history of biology. 

Every great advance in science has 
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been marked by the building of con- 
cepts that linked phenomena _to- 
gether. Darwin’s concept of evolution 
explained fossils, geologic studies of 
rocks, adaptations to environment, 
comparative anatomical studies, em- 
bryology, and lots more. Certainly 
we can expect our science books to 
reveal such big concepts and not to 
cloud them under sentences like “To 
Nature—all plants are important and 
must go on living.” It happens to be 
untrue besides, because thousands of 
species of plants have died out in the 
history of the earth’s evolution. 
Another common fault is anthro- 
pomorphism—ascribing human char- 
acteristics to anything from an ant to 
an elephant. Here are some examples: 


In a book that discusses earthworms, 
“Once the worms make up their minds 
that they cannot -they will try 
to burrow out of sight.” Whether the 
earthworms escape or not, there is one 
inescapable one must draw 
from this sentence—namely, that earth- 
worms have minds to make up—which is 
untrue, 

When I read that a reindeer knows that 
in a few months his antlers will 
bud again, it makes me squirm. Rein- 
deers can not know in the sense we use 
the word. 


escape 


conclusion 


short 


It is time there was recognition ol 
the fact that only man has a brain 
capable of thought and knowledge. 
Modern science does its best to stop 
an anthropomorphic approach and 
tries to find out how an animal’s brain 
works by studying its behavior. 

The better science books encourage 
a constant use of the methods of 
science; they encourage an_ ever-de- 
veloping, expanding sense of inquiry 
and wonder about the world around 
them; encourage a healthy skepticism 
with regard to prevailing supersti- 
tions and prejudices; and accustom 
young people to solving problems in a 
scientific way. 

Good science books help to produce 
adults who are aware of the world 
around them and who can derive 
pleasure and happiness from main- 
taining a relationship to nature. They 
should help to produce adults who 
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have a wide range of interests in the 
world of nature and natural science— 
adults for whom the woods, winter, 
spring or fall, are not just trees or 
plants or mosses and lichens, but these 
particular trees, these identifiable 
bushes, lichens, and so on. They 
should enable adults to go out at 
night and see not just stars in the 
sky above them but familiar stars, 
recognizing often-seen constellations, 
an identifiable planet, giving them 
thence a rich experience of well- 
known objects associated’ with pre- 
viously experienced places and times. 
Similarly, the study of natural science 
should enrich children’s and grown- 
ups’ lives, whether in city or country, 
at the seashore, in the desert, or on 
the mountains, through real acquain- 
tance with and the pleasure of récog- 
nition of some little portion of the 
infinite variety of the things of na- 
ture they encounter. 

To conclude, children’s science 
books should not only seek to give 
children a sense of scientific method 
and a genuine knowledge of some 
areas of the world we live in, but 
should also give the human values of 
“belonging,” of feeling at home in 
the world. We must look to the arts 
and the social studies for the develop- 
ment of the child’s proper relations to 
his fellows, for the development of at- 
titudes of respect and love for peo- 
ple. But we should turn to the books 
on the natural sciences for those other 
values of, let us call it, “at homeness 
in the world”—a sense of our unity 
with the totality of nature. 


Millicent Selsam was born and grew up in New 


York City. She was graduated cum laude from 
Brooklyn College, where she majored in_ biology. 
After receiving her M.A. degree from Columbia 


University in the Department of Botany, Mrs. Sel- 
sam taught biology for three years at Brooklyn Col- 
lege and for ten years in New York City high 
schools. Mrs. Selsam is the author of many nature 
books for young children. Among them are SEE 
THROUGH THE SEA, SEE THROUGH THE 
FOREST, SEE THROUGH THE JUNGLE for 
Harper & Brothers. She has also written EGG TO 
CHICK, PLAY WITH PLANTS, ALL KINDS OF 
BABIES, and MICROBES AT WORK. 
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... from the seventh grade up 


Just off press—an invaluable guide to 
the International Geophysical Year 


With marvelous clarity and simplicity, this special booklet sets f 
purpose and scope of the greatest scientific inquiry ever conducted by 

Your students—their imaginations stirred by new discoveries— 
alert to science as never before. Help them to share and app 
scientific adventures of the coming year! What mysteries of the 
will our tiny satellites unveil? How will solar events be witnessed? 
is the ionosphere useful to us? Your students will find answers to 
questions and be stimulated to further knowledge if you have The 
cana’s illustrated guide to IGY. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA helps you 
more than ever this year TH 


Pre-eminent in the field of science, The Americana is the scholarly new 
ence work for students both young and old. Not only do its thirty D 
contain the latest information in every field of science, they also i 
authoritative material that anticipates future developments. 
During this eventful year, you’ll use The Americana more 
tively than ever if you have this carefully planned 2 
booklet. The twelve areas of IGY scientific in 
tion are fully described, with helpful ref 
to up-to-the-minute material in The E 
pedia Americana. There is also a g 
IGY terms and a section of intriguing 
physical facts. 
We invite you to send for this free ill 
material today, and enrich your science p 
tomorrow. 


SE Sa So” Be . 
Americana Corporation, Educational Division EA17 ; The Encye loped la 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, one illustrated booklet, The International 


Geophysical Year, prepared by the editors of The Americana. i | uEr ICANA 
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THE GROLIER fasqhlenaees 


ON ATTA 


- PROGRAM 


is unique booklet helps you teach 
ience at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


actical guidance in organizing your elementary 
ence program is abundantly present in this brand- 
w illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
terial is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
asury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
Ips you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
ivities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
ju where to get useful related material, and indi- 
tes the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
,ADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
ruction, and constant references guide you to the 
ormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 


‘KNOWLEDGE. Use this booklet in connection ; Name ——_—__—_—_—_— — 
€ 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
National School and Library Division GS17 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Planning 
and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, A Teacher’s 
Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 


th THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
new demands being made on you for science in- 
ruction at the elementary level. 


Address casing iciglilicinscalagihi ted ce ae 
City sunita State a 
School _ 4 Title 


comprehensive guide to the IGY 
ruse in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


help you relate your classroom instruction to the 
adline events of science during the coming year, 
E BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 
22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 
eas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 





explains what scientists hope to find out and how : ws 

y have planned their investigations. Because of fl _ acorn oad 
pular interest, the section on satellites is especially [i [i WA CN 

rough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of The Grolier Society Inc. 
un’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- National School and Library Division 

, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date ee en SO Tee 
terial in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- 
AR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference 


brk that explains the marvels of science. Used to- i Name__ a —_— 


GS17A 


Please send me, free, one copy of 22-page booklet, The International 
Geophysical Year, prepared by Dr. Alexander Joseph. 


ther, this new booklet and the reference set are a itt 

° ° ress ~~ ——E 
emendous stimulus to learning. 
City State iain 


© The Grolier Society Inc. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION TO FIT THE TIMES 


GEORGIA SEALOFF 


Librarian, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington 


Just how much accumulated knowl- 
edge high school students have in the 
use of books and libraries is a big 
question. Here at West Seattle High 
School nothing is taken for granted. 

In the belief that entering Sopho- 
mores (especially boys) are more in- 
terested in science than in other sub- 
jects, we have tried reviewing the 
Dewey Classification System and the 
use of the card catalog through the 
biology classes. This project follows 
the regular library orientation given 
during the first week of September to 
all new students entering West Seat- 
tle High School. To review the use 
of familiar library tools, to teach new 
library skills, and to stimulate recre- 
ational reading in science during one 
class period always poses a problem 
for the teachers and the librarian. 
May we share the plan used the past 
three years with about fifty different 
biology classes at West Seattle High 
School. 

The general idea is to have the 
teacher select three enthusiastic stu- 
dents in each of his biology classes to 
assist the librarian in teaching the 
skills and at the same time do a job 
of “selling” high interest science books 
to their class-mates. The librarian in- 
vites these super “salesmen” to attend 
several training sessions held in the 
library classroom previous to their 
“teaching” assignment. 

Mimeographed outlines of the Cir- 
cle of Classified Knowledge and the 
Dewey Decimal System with examples 
of lively classified titles from our 
science collection are distributed to 
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the “salesmen.” Usually the librarian 
assumes the role of Salesman A, re 
viewing in ten minutes the Circle of 
Classified Knowledge and illustrating 
each division with a book of high 
interest value. Salesman B then re 
views the ten divisions of the 500's, 
Pure Science, and attempts to “sell” 
to his classmates the books which he 
has personally selected to point up 
each class. Salesman C covers the 580's 
and 590's, the Biological Sciences, in 
more detail. Salesman D presents sev- 
eral classes of the 600’s and 700’s, Ap 
plied Science and Fine Arts, explain- 
ing their relation to Pure Science, 
and the necessity for using the card 
catalog to locate related topics in fic 
tion and biography. After several 
practice sessions they are ready to pre 
sent the information to their class 
mates. 

A few words of warning are in oF 
der for the librarian and teacher who 
expect complete success. We do find 
the results well worth the effort. No 
books introduced by the students will 
gather dust on the shelves. To hear a 
student explain how a book such as 
“The Art of Plant and Driftwood Ar 
rangement” by Ishimoto, _ classified 
716.8, is related to books in the 580 
can be a thrilling experience. Most 
of the students assisting realize that 
good teaching depends upon _ the 
teacher and that for one hour the re 
sponsibility of teaching is theirs. 

During the Sophomore year Seattle 
students are assigned their first ele 
mentary “research” paper in _ lat 
guage arts. The subject of research 
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is usually the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, which ties in nicely and 
provides continuity for our library in- 
structional program described above. 
Teachers start the unit by scheduling 
their classes for several periods in the 
Library Classroom. Step by step we 
explore together the tools outlined 
in the following Library Research 
Formula: 


1. Consult the unabridged dictionary 
for the meaning of all key words in 
the topic. 

2. Consult encyclopedias for back- 
ground and general information on 
the topic. indexes and cross- 
references; also bibliographies. 

3. Consult special 


Use 


other reference 


books, such as almanacs, yearbooks, 
and biographical source books if 
topic indicates the need. 


t. Consult the card catalog for books 
in the library on the topic. Note 
cross-references. 

5. Consult Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature for magazine articles 
on the topic published during the 
past five years. 

6. Consult the pamphlet file for 
pamphlets and clippings. Use the 
index-file for cross-references. 

7. If you are not sufficiently satisfied 
with your information, please ask 
the librarian for suggestions of 
other sources. Do not return to 
your teacher empty handed unless 
you can truthfully say, “The libra- 
rian says there is nothing on the 
subject in the library.” 

8. If possible, plan to do some of your 
research downtown in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Seattle 
Public Library. 


Over a period of years we have ap- 
plied the above formula to all library 
instruction. We have definite proof 
that it has strengthened and “given 
wings” to our students. It is a prac- 
tical approach; it can be dramatically 
presented; it applies to almost every 
topic assigned. 

In a large sche 01 with two thousand 
or more students independent search 
and research are a necessity. A mim- 
eographed copy of the formula for 
each student’s notebook can do the 
trick. We call to their attention again 
and again the difference between 
search and research methods, often 
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quoting from the advice of Charles F. 
Kettering to the Practical Man: 

“Intelligent ignorance is the first 
requirement of research.” 

“Research is an organized method 
for keeping you reasonably dissatis- 
fied with what you have.” 

There are many factors to be con- 
sidered in setting up a library in- 
structional program. Only two, how- 
ever, need restatement: (1) creative 
imagination on the part of the faculty 
and the librarian and (2) a functional, 
flexible school library philosophy. 
The Times Demand Both. 


“We cannot buy overnight by ‘crash 
programs’ what we have been asking 
for but have been unwilling to pay 
for during at least a quarter century,” 
said Robert H. Carleton, Executive 
Secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association, in a statement 
to the NEA NEWS commenting upon 
the recent upsurge of sentiment favor- 
ing more science and technology in 
the nation’s schools. 


“The new emphasis on science will 
be self-defeating if we aim to produce 
mere technicians rather than edu- 
cated men. What we as a nation have 
to do goes far beyond establishment 
of a few new scholarships or special 
projects, desirable as such programs 
are. . ..—New York Times Editorial. 





Copies of the October Issue 
Available 


Copies of the October issue 
featuring five articles on AU- 
TOMATION AND THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY are avail- 
able for fifty cents per copy 
from the office of the Executive 











Secretary, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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WHY DOES IT RAIN 











A Real Challenge To An Elementary School Library 


GLADYS LIVELY 


School Librarian, Madison, Wisconsin Public Schools 


“Why does it have to rain?” It was 
recess time and the “In-betweeners” 
were restless and complaining. 

“Do you really want to know?’ 
Mrs. Zabrocki asked them. “Let’s try 
to find out after recess.’ And sud- 
denly the rain was something chal- 
lenging to the youngsters. 

The “In-betweeners” were public 
school pupils who were enrolled in 
the laboratory school maintained ev- 
ery summer by the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 
The facilities of the city schools are 
used, and the librarian and some of 


, 


the teachers are generally members of 
the city public schools’ staff. Enrolled 
are average children, who attend the 
city schools and who return to their 
regular grades when school starts 
again in the fall. Any group might 
be called the ‘“In-betweeners;” our 
particular group had completed the 


second grade. They could read well,§ 


but were not especially gifted. 

Jim, usually slowest to get excited 
about new things, gave his teacher the 
lead she needed. “Why, rain is just 
water,” he objected when they were 
all settled after recess. 


—Photograph courtesy Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools 
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“Well, then, let’s think about water. 

“How do we see water—besides in 
rain? 

“How does water feel? 

“How do we hear water? 

“How does water taste? 

“How do we smell water?” 

Skillfully Mrs. Zabrocki began to 
develop among the children a sensi- 
tive feeling both for water and for 
words to talk about it. On charts on 
the wall they printed in large letters 
all the water-ssounding and water- 
feeling words they could think of. 
Later, these became part of an ambi- 
tious mural as an art project and en- 
livened the creative writing that re- 
sulted. 

When the regularly scheduled li- 
brary period came around, the chil- 
dren were delighted by Bulla’s story, 
Poppy Seeds, which the librarian 
read to them. Mrs. Zabrocki had ad- 
vised her of the topic the children 
were exploring. The story made im- 
pressive the importance of water. 
Pablo, a young boy who lived in an 
arid valley in Mexico, daily carried 
water a long way for use in his home. 
At the river one day a young girl left 
with him some poppy seeds for help- 
ing her recover her cup. After various 
incidents, only the few seeds which 
Pablo dropped in old Antonio’s 
walled yard bloomed. They were the 
means by which old Antonio over- 
came his anti-social traits and shared 
the water from his own spring with 
all his neighbors. “They use a yoke 
to carry water in India also,” one boy 
volunteered after the story was read. 
He had lived for two years in India. 

Back in class the children were soon 
deep in the study of the water cycle. 
Rain, to begin with, was one form 
of water they could see. They could 
look around and find it in rivers and 
lakes nearby. They listed other forms 
of water they knew about; they 


hunted for pictures to add to their 
charts, and decorated the walls with 
giant snowflakes. It was fascinating 
to find out where water comes from 
and amazing to discover that it 
changes its form but is never lost. 
Under the teacher’s guidance they 
worked out experiments and tackled 
such words as “condensation” and 
“evaporation.” Other experiments 
showed that water is in plants, like 
apples and potatoes and in grass and 
wood. Eventually they were weighing 
samples of soils to determine water 
content. They had their first intro- 
duction to the idea of conservation— 
but that was a concept developed 
much later. 

In anticipation of questions and 
problems that might arise, the chil- 
dren had brought to class all the suit- 
able books which they could find in 
the library. In these the children 
found explanations, pictures, dia- 
grams, and charts on the many phases 
of their subject. Their study was bal- 
anced between observation and fact 
finding directly from experiments and 
consultation of books as sources of an- 
swers and directions. With the hel 
of the teacher they used books which 
ranged from the level of First Book 
of Water, by Norling,? to such diffi- 
cult works as Stefferud’s The Wonders 
of Seeds. Schloat’s The Magic of wa- 
tert was rich with suggestions for 
projects. 

When the materials at hand failed 
to provide what was needed, individ- 
uals or committees went to the library 
for further help. They were able to 
consult the childrens’ encyclopedias 
by themselves, but depended upon 
the librarian’s help in using other 
sources. The librarian was contin- 
uously kept informed of the progress 
of the study and of the directions it 
was taking. If groups came in un- 
expectedly, eager to explore a new in- 


1 Bulla, Clyde Robert. Poppy Seeds. New York, The Thomas Y, Crowell Co., 1955. 
2 Norling, Josephine Stearns and Ernest Norling. First Book of Water. New York, Franklin 


Watts, Inc., 1952. 


3 Stefferud, Alfred. The Wonders of Seeds. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1956. 
4Schloat, G. Warren. The Magic of Water, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 
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terest—to find, for example, pictures 
of beaver and muskrat or of alligators 
and crocodiles—the librarian under- 
stood at once that a new avenue of 
adventure had opened in class. 

Always the teacher capitalized upon 
the suggestions which showed the pu- 
pils’ interests. One day they were read- 
ing about the importance of water to 
plants and how water carries food to 
the plant. Immediately someone ob- 
served, “But plants can’t grow with- 
out sunshine, and we would have no 
water without sunshine.” So one small 
group was selected to find books on 
the sun and to do some searching 
about it. Out of that grew a desire to 
study more about plants, to start some 
seeds growing. They were able to find 
many books about plants for food, for 
clothing and other products in their 
homes, and about plants for beauty. 
These led easily to the next planned 
unit on farm life. 

Science teaching, as done by this 
teacher, was no static thing reserved 
to formally scheduled periods. It was 
integrated throughout all the pupil’s 
work; it waspart of his reading and 
spelling and vocabulary building; it 
gave him themes for his creative writ- 
ing and art work; it permeated his so- 
cial studies. It enriched his individ- 
ual experiences and stimulated, real 
growth. 

Here are a few samples of poetry 
written by the second graders in their 
study of rain. 

LITTLE RAINDROP IN THE SKY 
He looks at the clouds 
And says “good-bye.” 
He falls to earth 
And knows not why. 
But he makes the grass grow— 
And soon it’s ready to mow. 
(He gets down to work in a hurry)! 
* * + 
Rain, rain, the water is gushing 
I'm having fun, I’m slushing. 
* * * 


Look, oh look! It sure is foggie 
Oh, I feel sorry, for the wee little froggie. 


The teacher herself made this com- 
ment onthe library’s part in this 
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science project: “Since learning has 
so many facets and makes use of so 
many source materials, I can’t con- 
ceive of any classroom void of the rich 
experience of a good library.” Thus 
she gave the library credit for much 
of the creative work that followed the 
reading of its inspirational materials. 





Report of the Nominating 
Committee 1958 


Vice-President, President Elect 

Esther V. Burrin, Coordinator of 
School Libraries, Washington Town- 
ship of Marion County, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Gertrude R. James, Supervisor of 
Elementary School Libraries, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Board of Directors 
Region II 


Head, 
Queens 


Rachael DeAngelo, 
Education Division, 
Flushing, New York. 

M. Bernice Wiese, Supervisor, School 
Library Department, Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Region III 

Cora Paul Bomar, School Library 
Sdviser, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mary E. Love, Field Librarian, Pub- 
lic Elementary Schogls, Board of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Library 
College, 


Region V 
Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Department of 
Education, Regina, Saskatchewan, Can- 


ada. 
Helen C. Oeschger, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Omaha Public 


Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Region VI 

Mildred L. Nickel, Director of 
School Libraries, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield,  IIli- 
nois. 

Elinor Yungmeyer, 
Consultant, State 
Michigan. 


Library 
Lansing, 


School 
Library, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dilla W. McBean, Chairman 
Ruth E. Babcock 

Irene Newman 

Louise Meredith 

Irene M. Sherk 
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lals, Written and illus. by Margaret Waring Buck 





How to keep fresh water creatures 
in an aquarium. Ages 8 up; Grades 
III-IX. Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


' HOW BASEBALL BEGAN 
IN BROOKLYN 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand 


. The inside story of how baseball 
4 was invented. Ages 7-11; Grades 
% II-VI. Cloth, $2 


: MAKE IT AND USE IT 
by Bernice Wells Carlson 
Illustrated by Aline Hansen. 
Handicraft for boys and girls. Ages 
8-12; Grades IV-VII. 
y Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


BIBLE STORIES FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


by Edith Patterson Meyer 

Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
The complete Bible story beauti- 
fully retold. Ages 8 up; Grades IV- 
VII. Cloth, $3.50 


‘|i, ANDREW JACKSON, 
FIGHTING 
; FRONTIERSMAN 


by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 
Illustrated by Ray Abel. A 
of “Makers of America” biography. 
ic Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 
Cloth, $1.75 


, GOD GAVE US SEASONS 





if by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 
li- Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. - 
Bobby learns about God’s plan for ‘ 





2 seasons. Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.25 y / y / 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE ( ¥ wi A 
ABINGDON PRESS 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourn 
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AN EVALUATION 











THE TRAVELING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE PROGRAM 


EILEEN F. NOONAN 


Instructor in Library Science, 


In recent years there have been 
rapid developments and considerable 
interest in science and technology as 
evidence not only by the concrete ex- 
amples which we see about us, but also 
by the number of books published in 
these areas each year. 

There seems to be little evidence 
of this interest in science shown by the 
book collections in many high school 
libraries. To help correct this situa- 
tion the Traveling High School Sci- 
ence Library Program was begun in 
1955. The general purposes of the 
program, as stated by its director, Dr. 
Hilary Deason, are to stimulate an in- 
terest in reading science and mathe- 
matics books, to broaden the science 
background of high school students, 
and to assist students with scientific 
interests in choosing careers in the 
sciences. 

In an attempt to learn something 
of the effect of this program on school 
libraries, the uses which were being 
made of it, suggestions for improving 
it, and the reaction of school libra- 
rians and science teachers, we sent a 
questionnaire to librarians and sci- 
ence teachers in 28 midwest and 
western schools. These were chosen 
at random from schools _partici- 
pating during the school year 1956-57. 
Seventeen librarians and sixteen sci- 
ence teachers replied. 

In all schools responding, the num- 
ber of different readers was approx- 
imately fifty per cent of the student 
body. All indicated that the readers 
were of average intelligence or above, 
with several indicating that they were 
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Iowa State Teachers College 


primarily in the upper quartile. The 
largest number of books read by an 
individual was forty. Most school 
indicated that the largest number 
read by one person was between five 
and ten. The number of books from 
the total collection read by one or 
more students was from 10 to 95 per 
cent. The school which said that 9 
per cent of the titles were read by at 
least one person was a combination 
high school-junior college. 

Librarians made use of the list asa 
guide for purchasing, concentrating 
on those titles which were most used. 
They expressed pleasure at having 
the opportunity to examine specific 
titles and also indicated that the pro} 
ect had made them more aware of the 
variety of material available. Some 
indicated that they felt many of the 
books were read as an assignment 
only. The following statements reflect 
the opinions of those responding to 
the questionnaire: 

“It was rather enlightening to find some 
students reading books I should have thought 
were well above their reading level and c 
pacity.” 

“Books with current and useful facts will 
be read in science despite the difficulty.” 

“Some were so popular that they were kept 
on reserve. 


Science teachers said that they made 
use of the material for reference, sup 
plementary material, occupational 
guidance, and pleasure. Several as 
signed specific reports. In a few cases 
they cooperated with English teachers 
in interesting the students. They fel 
that the main value of the collection 
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was ior college preparatory students. 
For the most part they would like to 
have all of the titles except a few 
highly technical ones in the school li- 
brary. 

To improve the value of the pro- 
gram science teachers would like to 
have a few duplicates of popular 
titles, or more time to keep each set. 
They would have liked the dust jack- 
ets for display purposes and reviews 
of the books available before each set 
arrived. Others indicated the need for 
more material at the junior high 
school level. 

In addition to use by science and 
mathematics teachers there was some 
indication that others, especially Eng- 
lish teachers, used some of the books, 
particularly biography. 

Teachers and librarians felt that it 
did much to create interest on the 
part of the students. This was prob- 
ably the result of the attractiveness of 
the books, the uniqueness of the pro- 
gram (a changing collection has a cer- 
tain attraction). Librarians, however, 
indicated that it did little to interest 
teachers who were not already inter- 
ested in books and libraries. 

The total effect on the library pro- 
gram has increased non-fiction read- 
ing, more overall interest in reading, 
and no awareness of science in gen- 
eral. Ina few schools industry and/or 
organizations in the community be- 
came interested in the program and 
made a gift of a whole or part of the 
list. Practically all indicated that they 
intended to buy at least part of the 
titles for the school libraries. Of the 
schools replying most had less than 
20% of the titles. Only one indicated 
already having an adequate collection 
and, therefore, felt that it was of little 
value to them. 

The science teachers all commented 
favorably on the handling of the 
books by the librarians and mentioned 
especially their attempts to publicize 
each set by bulletins, displays, etc. 

One librarian thought that this pro- 
gram might be used as an example 
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which might be followed in other 
areas. 

In general the comments both of 
teachers and of librarians indicated 
the need for training which includes 
familiarizing oneself with the litera- 
ture of his field on both a juvenile 
and adult level, the need for teachers 
to have more time for reading, and 
the overall need for additional mate- 
rials on varying levels in science and 
mathematics. Nearly everyone appre- 
ciated the value of an opportunity to 
examine books and get student reac- 
tions to them, and acknowledged their 
appreciation for having had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the program. 


A Directory of Student 
Assistants Organizations 
Available 


A Roster of State Associations of 
Pupil Library Assistants, compiled by 
Othella Denman, Chairman of the 
AASL Student Assistants Committee, 
is available upon request from the 
office of the AASL Executive Secre- 
tary. 


AASL Membership Committee 


ALA has absorbed the membership 


committee, but AASL has a_ sub- 
committee. Chairman is Mildred 
Nickel, Director, School Libraries, 


State, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. Serving 
with her is a representative from each 
state. The complete list of this mem- 


bership sub-committee is available 
from the office of AASL Executive 
Secretary. 

& - * 


Each one win one: How many new 
members of AASL have you contacted 
in 1958? Dues are payable on the cal- 
endar year basis. 
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PRE - VUES 











In The Spring Issue 


“School Libraries Around the 
World,” is the theme chosen by Caro- 
lyn Whitenack, Guest Editor for the 
March issue. Feature articles on “Ca- 
nadian School Library Service,” by 
Lyle Evans, and “School Libraries 
Overseas Air-Service,” by Tommy 
Rankin are only two of the surprises 
Carolyn has planned. Order your ex- 
tra copies now! 

Five Year Index Compiled by NAOMI 
Hokanson 

A special feature of the 40 page 
March issue will be the INDEX to 
Vols. 1-5, recently completed by Na- 
omi Hokanson, Member of the Edi- 
torial Board. Congratulations, Na- 
omi, upon completing this stupendous 
task! 


A Regional Workshop at 
The Library School 
Louisiana State University 
February 23-28, 1958 


A workshop on Library Service for 
Young Adults will be conducted by 
the Libraiy School of Louisiana State 
University, February 23-28, 1958, un- 
der the co-sponsorship of the ALA Li- 
brary Education Division and with 
the cooperation of the Louisiana State 
Library and the ALA Young Adult 
Services Division. Ray M. Fry, Libra- 
rian after January 1, 1958, of the 
Rosenberg Public Library, Galveston, 
and presently Director, Young Adult 
Services, Dallas Public Library, will 
direct the conference, assisted by Miss 
Grace Slocum, Coordinator, Work 
with Young Adults, Brooklyn Public 
Library. For further information, 
and for reservation, address the Li- 
brary School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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New Book by Elsa Berner 

INTEGRATING LIBRARY IN. 
STRUCTION WITH CLASSROOM 
TEACHING AT PLAINVIEW 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is the title 
for the new book to be published by 
ALA in February. 

Written by Elsa Berner, Librarian 
of Lake Junior High School, Denver, 
the work shows in detail how teachers 
and librarians can cooperate to ensure 
effective instruction in the use of the 
library, in grades seven to nine. 

Miss Berner outlines the instruction 
program which teachers in various de 
partments follow in order to make 
the best use of the school library—to 
support their own teaching and 
broaden children’s learning. The book 
begins with syllabi for library instrue 
tion in five departments—English, so- 
cial studies, science, music, home eco- 
nomics. 

The author of a successful travel 
book on Germany as well as the edi 
tor of both editions of A BASIC 
BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUN: 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Miss Berner 
brings to her new book a nationally 
known professional competence and 
an easy manner of presentation culti- 
vated in writings outside the library 
field. 


... In The May Issue 


Dr. Miriam Peterson, Consultant 
and Supervisor of Library Services for 
the Chicago Public Schools, will be 
the Guest Editor for the May issue, 
which will be devoted to Elementary 
School Libraries. 

This will be the pre-San Francisco 
Conference issue announcing the pro 
gram, hospitality centers, etc. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








“IT enjoyed the Automation issue of 
ScHOOL LiBRARIES. You have surely 
made a very attractive and interesting 
volume, and I hope the format you 
have established will be continued.” 

Frances Lander Spain 
Coordinator of Children’s 
New York Public Library 


Services 


“| think its the best issue of the 
magazine to-date. I LIKE the new 
format. Congratulations to you and 
the others on the Editorial Board. 


-Mariana McAllister 


“Congratulations on a very fine Oc- 
tober issue concerning AUTOMA- 
TION and the School Library. I cer- 
tainly like the new cover. The color 
adds so much.” 


Carolyn I. Whitenack 


“The October issue has just come 
and it looks excellent and appearance 
100 per cent improved. Congratula- 
tions to McClellan, Hoffman, and Ah- 
lers!”” 


—Mary V. Gaver 


“This is just a hasty note to tell you 
what a fine job you did on the Octo- 
ber ScHOOL Lisraries. It has a bright 
new face and is full of excellent ma- 
terial. I don’t know quite how you 
did it, what with all the problems that 
kept cropping up, but it is definitely 
improved as a publication. I feel 
more than ever that we should not 
give it up as our AASL magazine.” 

Lillian L. 
Past President of 


Batchelor, 


AASL 


Jimmy Rawls, Woodlawn High 
Senior, Our Cover Artist 


Jimmy Rawls, our talented student 
artist, who has designed the covers for 
both the October and january issues, 
graduates this month from Woodlawn 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The Editorial Committee congratu- 
lates Jimmy upon his splendid acad- 
emic record and expresses grateful ap- 
preciation to him for his invaluable 
assistance. 

Jimmy is President of the National 
Honor Society Chapter; is Secretary- 
Treasurer of Omicron Delta Honor 
Society (speech); is a member of the 
Masque and Gavel Honor Society; 
was the 1957 recipient of the Jefferson 
County Citizenship Tour to Washing- 
ton and New York; has been selected 
as the Senior Speaker for the Mid-term 
graduating class; has appeared in three 
of the Fall plays; placed in the top ten 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship 
Tests held at Birmingham-Southern 
College; was a semi-finalist in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships; is President 
of the Promoters Club; Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Law Committee; 
Art Editor of the Woodlog, 1957 and 
1958 (the school annual); Art Editor, 
1957 of the Tatler (school newspaper); 
is a member of the Euclidean Mathe- 
matics Honor Society; and a member 
of the National Junior Honor Society. 





The Civic 


ference for refund of your deposit. 





1958 ALA AND AASL CONFERENCE 

San Francisco, July 13-19 
\uditorium and Plaza Exhibit Hall in the Civic Center 
will be headquarters for the San Francisco Conference. All reservations 
for housing must be made through the ALA Housing Bureau, Room 300, 
61 Grove St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Please consult the January ALA BULLETIN for a list of hotels and 
rates, a map of the convention hotels, and the reservation form to be 
mailed to the Housing Bureau together with a deposit check for $10.00 
per room. CANCELLATIONS must be received 15 days prior to the con- 
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Essential for every library 


these richly illustrated 





biographies of great artists 


for young readers by 


ELIZABETH 
RIPLEY Sch 





portal 
just published Natio 
Rubens =e. 

This 

A highly readable biography of a nate t 
very exceptional man—one of the muni 
greatest painters of the 17th cen- maga: 
tury—a great artist, a great states- Se 
man of remarkable vitality. opera 
Assoc 

. : . to el 
In each of these profusely illustrated biographies the he 


inspiring text makes the artist and his world come vividly ees 
alive. The facing-page, black-and-white reproductions of rh 


seg Book 
the artist’s own work are related directly to the events aes 
: high] 
described in the text. 

local 

Vincent van Gogh tees. 
on yc 

“A sensitive and honest account . . . of the painter’s work 
and anguished life.”—The New Yorker Pla 
T 
Goya f 
“Combines simple straightforward writing with good full- 7 
page reproductions.”—Saturday Revieu - 
Rembrandt ' 

; I 
“A book to awake in young readers a new appreciation of 
the Dutch genius.” —Chicago Tribune Plz 
—— ( 
Leonardo da Vinci 
“Such a plan for an art book is original and intelligent.”— t 
New York Herald Tribune 1 
L 
Michelangelo Re 


. An effective way of presenting a great artist to 


children.’’—The Horn Book 
Each volume 8” x 10” 72 pages Ages 10-16 Each $3.00 


At your bookstore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


‘ 
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PLAN NOW! : 








School librarians have a most im- 
portant stake in the celebration of 
National Library Week, March 16-22, 
1958. And NOW is the time to plan. 
This LIBRARY WEEK will culmi- 
nate the first united drive of the com- 
munications industry — newspaper, 
magazine and book publishers in co- 
operation with the American Library 
\ssociation—to promote reading and 
to encourage the development of 
home, school, and public libraries. 
Supporting this effort of the National 
Book Committee, Inc. and A.L.A. is a 
highly organized network of state and 
local lay citizen and library commit- 
tees. As a school librarian, AASL calls 
on you to: 


Plan Now—Establish specific com- 
mittees of student assistants and 
faculty to plan for your celebra- 
tion. 

Plan Cooperatively—Keep in touch 
with the organized local, state 
and national Library Week com- 
mittees to clear for more effective 
programming. 

Plan Creatively—Use original and 
dramatic ways to interpret your 
school’s library program—its con- 
tributions, its needs—beyond the 
usual school bulletin boards, pos- 
ters and assemblies. 

Reach out into the Community by 
Student speakers’ bureau for 
local, civic and service club 
meetings 
Cooperation with Public Li- 
brary Children’s and Young 
People’s departments 
Special PTA program dur- 
ing Week 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK MARCH 16-22 


SARA JAFFARIAN 


\ASL Representative to National Library Week 


Special feature and news 
stories of your own school’s 
reading interests, etc. in local 
newspaper 

Special radio and TV pro- 
grams with student partici- 
pation 

Billboard and store window 
displays 

Cooperation with local book- 
shops for special displays on 
student interests 

Working closely with Jaycees 
and Women’s Club units as 
each are nationally support- 
ing the Week 

Using bus and car 
made by the students 
Contrasting your local situa- 
tion with averages or stand 
ards recognized by state or 
national groups 


cards 


Watch for three pamphlets on the 
needs and prospects of public libra- 
ries by Arthur Parsons, college libra- 
ries by Flora B. Ludington, and school 
libraries by Mary V. Gaver. These 
publications will be for sale at a nom- 
inal price by the National Library 
Week Office and will merit wide dis- 
tribution. 

For many communities the goal of 
services of a school librarian and a 
library in every school is still remote. 
National Library Week might easily 
serve as a focus to help fill this need. 
It can help to create awareness, on 
the part of every person in the com- 
munity, of his personal responsibility 
toward the provision and mainte- 
nance of an adequate supply of read- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Geophysical Year 
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THE ROCKET PIONEERS: On the Road to Space 
d SAMUEL EpsTEIN. Revised post- 


By BERYL WILLIAMS an 
Sputnik edition, with new introduction by Dr. WERNHER 
vON BRAUN. March, $3.75 










SHIPWRECK ISLAND 
diary, MAXINE SHORE reconstructs 
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From a young boy’s 
the fabulous story of sixteen me 


island in the South Atlantic in 1887. 
Ages 12-15. 
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HELEN DIEH 
this story of a high school girl 
of her fears. Ages 12-15. 
BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR 
HwaltTe. A moving story about the bitter 
an idealistic, romantic girl and a posses- 
involving the latter's godson. 
Jr. & Sr. High. March, $2.95 


CONCERNING CASEY 
tells a warmhearted story of a teen-age girl 
Ity to her family before her own ambitions. 
Jr. & Sr. High. April, $2.95 


TO BUY A DREAM 

arbara learns, through love, the 
a meaningful 
March, $2.95 
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: wa that Van Loon’s Story of Mankind had in an earlier period— 
asul told with a drive and personalized appeal that should make it 
eallsti of keen interest to young people.” —Mary V. GAvER, 
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Sas Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University 
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2.95 
By HAROLD COY 
Illustrated by William Moyers 
7H 
“Surely boys and girls will find here a fascinating picture of a 
. people working, striving, developing, thinking and feeling, 


creating, becoming strong and productive. A magnificent 
sweep of time and circumstance pervades the book.”—Dr. 
LELAND B. JACoBS, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


COMING FEBRUARY 24 
CLOTH BOUND - $4.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 
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Officers 1957-58 


President: Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
* Brunswick, New Jersey 


Vice-President, President-Elect: Elenora 
Alexander, Director of Library Services, 
Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


Treasurer: Kenneth Vance, Bureau of 
School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Recording Secretary: Ingrid Miller, Edina- 
Morningside High School Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 


Executive Secretary: Eleanor E. Ahlers, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, ALA 
Headquarters. 


Board of Directors 


Past-President: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Super- 
visor of Secondary School Libraries, Board 
of Education, 2lst & Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania 


Region I: Rheta A. Clark, School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut (1959) 


Region II: Elizabeth Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Services, Baltimore County Board 
of Education, Aigburth Road, Towson 4, 
Maryland (1958) 


Region I1I: Sybil Baird, Librarian, Indian 
Springs School. Route 1, Box 182, Helena, 
Alabama (1958) 


Region IV: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
Casis Elementary School Library, Austin, 
Texas (1959) 


Region V: Crystal McNally, Coordinator, 
Elementary School Libraries, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 
2, Kansas (1958) 


Region VI: Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Campus 
School, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan (1958) 


Region VII: Gladys Lees, Director of School 
Libraries, Professional & Curriculum Li- 
brary, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, 
Washington (1959) 


Region VIII: Edna Ziebold, Director of Li- 
brary Services, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California (1959) 


$2 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 











OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


ALA Councilors 


Marlyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich Hig 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 
Sara Fenwick, Assistant Professor, Gradua' 
Library School, University of Chicago 
Harper Memorial Library, Chicago 37, Illi 

nois (1960) 


Margaret Moss, Director of School Libraries 
Madison Public Schools, 351 W. Wilson 
Madison 3, Wisconsin (1961) } 


Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor of Librarieg 
Arlington County Public Schools, 142 
North Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginiay 
(1958) 

Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor, Li 


brary and Audio-Visual Education, Purdu 
Universitv, West LaFayette, Indiana (196 


School Libraries Committee 
to Meet Jan. 27 


Miss Norris McClellan, Chairman, 

The ScHoot Lrpraries Editorial 
Committee, announces an important 
meeting of the committee on Monday 
evening, January 27, 1958, at 7:30 
p.m., in the room of the Business and 
Production Manager, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. { 

Former guest editors for the 1957-388 
issues are cordially invited to attend, 
as well as all members of the Execu- 
tive Board interested in future plans 
for the publication. 


Deadline for March issue is Feb 
ruary 1. Send copy to: Jean L. Hoff 
man, 928 Hillcrest Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


(Continued from Page 29) 
ing materials and library service in 
every school—elementary as well as 
secondary. Such an opportunity hasll 
not heretofore presented itself. 

Ours is the tremendous responsibil 
ity of seeing that every citizen in the 
community be reached in behalf of 
our children and youth. Let’s all 
work together “FOR A BETTER 
READ, INFORMED AMERICA.” 


School Libraries 
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How to order Oxford Books 
for Boys and Girls 


On April 1, 1958 all Oxford Books for Boys and Girls became 


the publishing property of a new firm, Henry Z. Walck, Inc. The 
new publisher will continue to sell existing titles with the Oxford 
imprint until new printings are required. Titles now in production 
will carry the new imprint. 


All orders for Oxford Books for Boys and Girls you send to 


your regular jobber should be marked Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


These new Henry Z. Walck, Inc. Books for 
Boys and Girls will be of special interest to you 


For the youngest 


TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA by EDWARD ARDIZ- 
ZONE. New edition of an earlier Tim book. Tim and 
friends rescue a shipwrecked crew. Illus. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


JEFF AND THE FOURTEEN EYES by CATHERINE 
BARR. A mysterious eye, growing bigger in the dark night, 
is not as frightening as it seems. Illus. Ages 4-7. $2.25 


For the middle group 


ROCKS AND RAIN AND RAYS OF THE SUN by WIL- 
LIAM FOX. A simple book on natural resources and the 
importance of conservation. Illus. $5.00 


ALPINE-SWISS FOLK-TALES by FRITZ  JULLER-GUG 
GENBUHL. Includes William Tell, fairy .ales, legends of 
early Swiss saints. Oxford Myths and Legends Series. 
Illus. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


LONE HUNTER’S FIRST BUFFALO HUNT by DON- 
ALD WORCESTER. After tracking a large buffalo herd, 
Lone Hunter is allowed to take part in his first hunt. 
Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


For older readers 


SONS OF THE STEPPE by HANS BAUMANN. Two 
grandsons of Genghis-Khan at odds over the ways of war and 
bloodshed. Illus. $3.00 


THE SILVER BRANCH by ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. 
Thrilling story of two loyal young Roman soldiers in Britain 
when Roman power was beginning to crumble. Illus. $3.25 





HENRY Z. cy) YW/ALCK, Ine. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 



















“Youll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia!” 










A new home owner requests information Even the most complicated subjects am 
on various forms of insurance; a high clearly explained and vividly illustra 
school senior needs background material A single alphabetical arrangement mak 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness an 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on accuracy make World Book Encyclopec’ 
the launching of a space satellite. One one of the most dependable sources Lie 
direction serves them all, “‘You’ll find it information. To serve your patrons of 4] 
in World Book Encyclopedia!’’ ages, rely on the modern, up-to-dat 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Seh 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





